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HE Twelfth Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Archi- 
tectural League of New 
York,opened on Saturday, 
February 20, in the Build- 
ing of the American Fine 
Arts Society, 215 West 
Fifty-seventh Street. 
From the first, the popu- 
larity of these exhibitions 
was assured, and has year 
by year increased; due 
in a large measure to the 
broad and practical policy which has shaped the Society. 
It is in no sense a rival of other societies, but rather a 
rallying centre where all may meet upon a common 
platform. This latter is the application of the various 
arts to the practical purposes of life. Art has no nobler 
mission, than to add a grace and beauty to the severe 
utilitarianism of an office building, to embody the faith 
and worship of the congregations in our churches, to re- 
cord the life- work of our worthiest citizens, or to bring its 
refining influences into the homes of rich and poor alike. 
These are some of the objects for which this Society 
exists; so excellent, that they explain the enthusiasm of 
its members, and so far-reaching, that they appeal to a 
large and growing public. 

No one of the arts, single-handed, could accomplish 
such results. They depend upon the co-operation of 
the sister arts of architecture, sculpture and painting. 
In this Society they are given that relation of mutual 
dependence and assistance, which they have shared in 
all the most brilliant periods of art. The President of 
the Architectural League is Mr. George B. Post, the 
architect; the Vice-Presidents, respectively a mural 
painter and a sculptor, Messrs. Frederic Crowninshield 
and Daniel C. French. Affiliated with these arts is a 
cluster of applied arts, such as iron, brass, bronze, 
and mosaic work, textiles, leather-pointing, carved and 
burnt wood-work, and designs for stained glass, book 
covers, book plates, wallpapers, furniture, posters, ink- 
pots and candle-sticks. This list, which is far from be- 
ing exhaustive, sufficiently indicates the varied char- 
acter of the work. In a word, nothing is too big and 
grandiose, nothing too insignificant and commonplace 
in use to be represented here. 

If the visitor will bear in mind this thoroughly prac- 
tical feature of the Society, he will be better able to es- 
timate the exhibition at its real value. It was not a col- 
lection of finished works, carefully prepared for exhibi- 
tion purposes, but of sketches, studies and fragments of 
detail, gathered from the offices, studios, and workshops 
of the men and women engaged upon actual work or in 
competition for it. The work itself is elsewhere, com- 
pleted or in process of completion ; — a residence, it may 
be, a church, a reredos or stained glass window, or a 
decorative painting for a hotel. What we had here were 
some of the processes by which the work is gradually 
evolved. Hasty sketches, many of them, dashed off 
under the pressure of work or while the idea was red- 
hot in the artists brain; but perhaps, all the more in- 
teresting on this account, since they let in a side light 
upon his methods. In the architectural gallery, for in- 
stance, were shown elevations, plans, perspective draw- 
ings, detail drawings, plaster casts of porticos, columns, 
capitals and cornices, as well as models of buildings as 
they are or will be. In the sculpture alcove, we saw 
sketches for friezes and panels, for memorial statues, 



tablets, fountains, and articles of domestic use. In the 
painters 1 gallery were the small-sized first sketches and 
enlarged details of window, ceiling, frieze or panel dec- 
orations. Thus the visitor may trace the process from 
its inception, through the various stages, until nothing 
is left to complete the impression but the finished work, 
which he must go elsewhere to see. 

The educational value of these exhibitions, therefore, is 
incalculable. Indeed this feature has always been an arti- 
cle of faith with the Society, In the first place, except 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, admission was free to every- 
one; and the possibility of mixed motives on the part 
of exhibitors was obviated by the prohibition of sales. It 
was simply and solely an exhibition of practical methods 
of work, primarily for education purposes. The members 
themselves recognize the immense encouragement and 
assistance of these re-unions. Not the least important 
medium of co-operation is the annual dinner, which took 
place this year on February 18, at which men engaged 
in the various branches have an opportunity to meet 
and get closer to one another in spirit and work. So 
thoroughly is the benefit of this realized, that the din- 
ner is now a fixture which men even from other cities 
find it necessary to observe. "The educative purpose was 
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Sketch for a Dining-Room in Brooklyn, N. Y. By Alvan C. 
Nye. At The Architectural League Exhibit. 
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still further developed by a series of free public lectures, 
which were delivered by experts in the three main de- 
partments, on Wednesdays, February 24 and March 3 
and 10. On architecture, the lecturer was George 
Ashdown Audsby, LL.D.; on sculpture, Prof. A. L. 
Frothingham, Jr., P.H.D.; and on mural painting, 
Frederic Crowninshield ; each lecture being illustrated. 

One other point on which the Architectural League 
may justly pride itself is its catholicity. It admits to 
its galleries the meritorious work of anybody, irrespect- 
ive of whether or not he or she is a member. What 
finer opportunity could an artist have, who is struggling 
for recognition? There is even an invitation extended 
to- English work, of which this year, for the first time, 
a considerable number of examples were hung. French 
art also is represented, for members of the League who 
have studied in Paris offer yearly a Prix- American to the 
students of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. This year the 
subject was a monument to Washington, and the prize 
drawing occupied a prominent place in the Architectural 
gallery. 

Quite in touch with this catholicity was the tribute paid 
to the memory of a brilliant sculptor and an esteemed 
friend, Olin L. Warner. Though he was not a member 
of the Society, space was allowed for a very large 
number of his works, and the opportunity thus given of 
studying his aims and methods received the fullest 
appreciation. 

THE most beautiful Venetian glass is imported now 
in Oriental and mediaeval designs, brilliant and 
fantastic, glittering with every color — amber, 
ruby, emerald, orange, blue, opal, plain, polished, 
frosted. This delicate crystal is twisted into the most 
grotesque forms, or moulded in lines of exquisite 
beauty — tall goblets, quaint flagons, lovely flower-like 
vases — every variety of form and design — dyed with a 
thousand gorgeous tints, and often richly overlaid with 
gold and silver. Besides these merely ornamental 
pieces, whose quaint beauty excites wonder and ad- 
miration, there are sets of the crystal for table use — 
delicate tumblers, wine glasses, fruit dishes mounted 
upon low silver stands with silver chains about them ; 
water bottles and decanters of various shapes, sizes and 
decorations. 



LIGHT is an important factor and one that must 
have primal consideration when any scheme of 
color is contemplated. Its effect upon poly- 
chromatic decorations is far greater than it is usually 
thought to be by the uninitiated. Yellow is the strong- 
est of all the colors and the most diffusive of light. 
Hence, the room that is deficient in light must be treated 
in this key. The tendency must be in the direction of 
yellow. Pale cream ceiling, with huffish ornamentation 
and white and gold ; walls of a fuller and richer cream, 
approaching golden yellow, with bits of clear yellow, 
gold and light blue ornamentation, and warm red in 
generous measure; woodwork, old ivory, in polished 




Pastel Design, "The Crescent Moon." By Walter 

Shirlaw, At The Architectural 

League Exhibition. 

enamel ; carpet, creamy and full of bright bits of yel- 
low, red, blue and golden buff ; drapery, old gold, blue 
and pale straw ; upholstery, ivory and light blue. 



THE room that has too much light requires an oppo- 
site treatment. The colors must be light-absorb- 
ent. For this purpose let us employ for the ceiling 
a light green having a bluish cast, with bluish grey and 
reddish gold ornamentation ; walls, deep sea green, 
with pale green grey and silver ornamentation; wood- 
work, a pale sea green; carpet, greens, greys, black 
and silver; drapery, greenish grey; upholstery, ecru, 
greenish grey and silver. 




